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But the Marxist, just as much as the older critics, are
dwelling on the marginalia. Wealth may have been
almost invariably connected with the treacheries he
described, but so was passion. When he was floating on
his fullest tide, "listening", as he put it, "at the chamber of
the soul", the evil of capitalist society is an altogether
inadequate explanation of his theme. It was not the
desire of money alone which united Densher and Kate,
and the author of The Spoils of Poynton would no more
have condemned passion than the author of The Ambas-
sadors would have condemned private wealth. His lot
and his experience happened to lie among the great
possessions, but "the black and merciless things" were no
more intrinsically part of a capitalist than of a socialist
system: they belonged to human nature. They amounted
really to this: an egotism so complete that you could
believe that something inhuman, supernatural, was work-
ing there through the poor devils it had chosen.

In The Jolly Corner Bridon, the cultured American ex-
patriate, returned to his New York home and found it
haunted.    He hunted the ghost down.    It was afraid of
him (the origin of that twist is known to us.    In A Small
Boy James has described the childish dream he built his
story on).    He drove it to bay in its evening dress under
the skylight in the hall, discovered in the "evil, odious,
blatant, vulgar" features the reflection of himself.    This
was what he would have been if he had stayed and joined
the Wall Street racket and prospered.    It is easy to take
the mere social criticism implied, but I have yet to find
socialist or conservative who can feel any pity for the evil
he denounces, and the final beauty of James's stories lies in
their pity: "The poetry is in the pity".    His egotists, poor
souls, are as pitiable as Lucifer.    The woman Bridon
loved had also seen the ghost; he had not appeared less
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